2                         ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY.

Aristotle, who wrote the first treatise on the subject
little progress was made in it until the invention of th
barometer and thermometer, about 200 years ago, an<
we must admit that even yet it has hardly made goo<
its title to a place among the exact sciences.

The reason of this is easily explained. Firstly, \vi
live at the bottom of the atmospheric ocean, of wlucl
the upper layers are practically inaccessible., and theii
condition almost unknown to us. Secondly, the ob-
servations we make of the physical state of the air a.rt
affected to such a degree by local accidents, such as
the elevation, contour, and slope of the ground, its
neai'ness to the sea, and even the character of the soil,
that we meet with considerable variations of meteoro-
logical circumstances even within the limits of a single
county.

In this respect meteorology affords a strong contrast
to astronomy. The objects of observation and study in
the latter science are at such a distance from the earth
that it is practically of minor importance whether they
be observed from Greenwich, Rome, or Washington.
The phenomena themselves a,re identical, and, other
things being equal, the difficulties of making the obser-
vation depend mainly on the meteorological conditions
of the locality. In fact, under favourable meteoro-
logical circumstances, the range of phenomena obser-
vable by an astronomer is limited solely by the horizon
of his? station, and the power of his telescope. But in,
meteorology itself the case is widely cliilbront; the
phenomena are not the same at two different points of
observation. To take a single element, the temperature
of the air in the streets of London differs appreciably
from that experienced at the *jaine time in the middle